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War. The year that Grattan entered Parliament the first
blood was shed in the quarrel with the American colonists,
and North had begun the war which had consequences for
Ireland not much less momentous than its consequences to
America.
Grattan saw that if Ireland was to become a nation again,
there were two things to be accomplished.    It was impera-
tive that the Government of Ireland should be Irish, and
that the system by which the majority of Irishmen were a
proscribed  population  should  be  finally destroyed.     The
American War produced a great national movement in Ire-
land, and it reduced the English Government to a degree
of reasonableness and moderation which no persuasion could
have inspired.    These two effects continued to make the five
years from 1775 to 1782 a rapid and sensational series of
triumphs  for  Grattan's  cause;  they armed  him with  the
inspirations of Irish Unity and all the political embarrass-
ments of the English Government,    One immediate effect
of this spirit was the Relief Act passed in the Irish Parlia-
ment in 1779, which enabled Catholics to take land on a
999 years7 lease and to inherit land in the same way as Pro- -
testants, and abolished the odious practice of allowing the
eldest son to secure the heritage of his Catholic father's
estate by becoming a Protestant.    Burke wrote to Pary, the
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, when the Act was
passed, "You are now beginning to have a country/' and
the next few years showed how true was his prediction.
In  1780  a small   measure of Catholic relief in   England
produced the Gordon riots ;  in  Ireland, where Protestant
prejudice had been sharpened for centuries on all the rough
edges  of fear and political  u/fy/s, this  first instalment of
toleration produced only one strong protest outside Parlia-
ment,  a  petition   from   the   Corporation   of  Cork.     Lord
Charlemont, an incorruptible and stalwart Whig, who was un-
happily opposed to Catholic emancipation, very rightly attri-
buted to Grattan a great part of the change of the Protestant
temper, but the movement of sentiment which followed during